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THE DEVELOPMENT OF MORAL SELFHOOD 

The dearest wish of a true teacher is the development of the 
human race to more efficient culture and higher happiness. 
This state must arise through the development of the individual. 

The first thing that strikes such a teacher in his investigation 
of social conditions is the want of ability on the part of indi- 
viduals to take the initiative. Schoolboys and schoolgirls will 
sit for hours waiting for the teacher to take the initiative in the 
assignment of lessons and tasks. If a teacher fails to assign a 
lesson for the morrow, the average student will present himself 
unprepared, and will give as a reason, "You didn't assign us a 
lesson." If he fails as a result, he feels that the teacher neg- 
lected his duty. That is, he waits for the teacher to take the 
initiative. He does not realize that as soon as he leaves school 
and crosses the threshold of active life, he has the alternative of 
taking the initiative or of being "bossed." The latter alter- 
native is to the average person as a red rag to a bull. 

Taking the initiative is the dividing line between some men 
and the domestic animals and the other men. It is a long way 
from the present state of education to a state of self-activity, 
which is, in other words, a state of taking the initiative in self- 
culture and life. 

It is too much to expect that a student who has never been 
inspired or even allowed to take the initiative will at graduation 
become a self-active individual. He is more likely to become 
a sail-ship, which will lie rotting in the harbor until some 
extraneous force has warped it over the bar. The habit of wait- 
ing for someone else to give him the initiative is not likely to be 
broken. If he is ever to operate on the steamship plan, inde- 
pendent of adverse winds and tides, and with his motive power 
within and not without, he must be induced early in life to begin 
to take the initiative. 

Why is it that so few boys and girls say to themselves, " I 
must consult the dictionary oftener, for I wish to be accurate in 
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the use of words "; "I must go earnestly through Curtius's Greece, 
and Mommsen's Rome, for I must know more of history ; " "I must 
improve my penmanship;" "I must keep my shoulders erect;" 
"I must watch over my eating, for I must have a strong body?" 
I think it is because parents and teacher (or master, as it was 
once so justly called) insist upon taking and keeping the initia- 
tive, as if it implies the loss of dignity to surrender it. A human 
being is very likely to be willing to be a pensioner upon the 
initiative of someone else, if that other is willing to assume and 
keep the initiative, for willing is not an easy thing to do. And 
so I am inclined to think that the greatest necessity of the human 
race in its search for efficient culture and happiness is the devel- 
opment of what T shall call selfhood. 

Selfhood consists in taking the initiative in growth and cul- 
ture, and in the daily tasks and duties of life, independent of 
commands or suggestions or urgings from others. It is this 
quality which divides the world into "bosses" and "bossed." 
A dry goods clerk who earns sixty dollars a month and gets 
forty, pays his employer twenty dollars a month for taking the 
initiative. The man who can take the initiative and who feels 
within himself that which arouses him to do ; which will not let 
him "float," has in him that which will make him a "boss" of 
himself and of others. 

The average high school is like a harbor in which a fleet of 
sail-ships lies becalmed, with the teacher trying to furnish a 
favoring breeze. Occasionally among these ships will be found 
a little steamship, which waits for neither wind nor tide, but with 
power from within, passes over the bar, and in the face of storm 
and tide, goes straightway on her voyage. This is selfhood ; 
the other is the want of it. 

The average man needs more help from within than from 
above. 

Selfhood is of two kinds. In the order in which they arise, 
they are (i) Intellectual and (2) Moral. In the order in which 
they operate, they are (1) Moral and (2) Intellectual. 

Moral selfhood is that quality consisting of a right ideal and 
of a will which arouses us to right action from within and not 
from any external force. 
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Intellectual selfhood is that quality of mind which enables us 
to plan without the aid of others the execution of what which 
our moral selfhood impels us to do. 

It is the purpose of this paper to discuss moral selfhood. 
I purpose herein to protest against what Hermann J. Meyer, the 
compiler of the best German encyclopaedia, calls the bringing out 
of " two-legged encyclopaedias;" and to insist with Ernst Haeckel 
that "True culture does not consist of dead knowledge and hol- 
low tests of memory, but in the true development of the heart and 
of the reasoning faculties of the brain." My purpose is to dis- 
cuss the development of that thing figuratively called the " heart." 

Moral selfhood does not mean behavior, or even duty to 
others. It has to do with self. It is duty to one's self. 

Its importance in efficient culture is incalculable ; for it is the 
foundation stone upon which rests intellectual selfhood. The finest 
intellectual selfhood in the world is likely to make one a success- 
ful swindler or criminal unless it is based on moral selfhood. 
Goldsmith makes Ephraim Jenkinson, the horse-trader and 
swindler in the Vicar of Wakefield, say to Doctor Primrose, his 
fellow prisoner, "Ah sir, had I but bestowed half the pains in 
learning a trade that I have in learning to be a scoundrel, I might 
have been a rich man at this day." He had intellectual selfhood, 
but no moral selfhood. The convict bank-breaker who recently 
opened, in twenty minutes, a safe whose combination had been 
lost, and which the experts of the company which made it had 
tried in vain to open, had intellectual selfhood of the highest 
order. Had this been based upon moral selfhood of an equally 
high order, he would have been the head of a company of safe- 
makers instead of the chief of a company of safe-breakers. 
The neglect of this essential part of his education made a 
criminal of what otherwise might have been a magnificent man. 

It may be well to say before going further that moral self- 
hood of the kind I am discussing has little to do with what is 
commonly called "morals" or "piety." It has nothing to do 
with the "morals" that well-meaning, but innocent persons often 
wish us to " teach " in school. Morals can't be taught that way. 
And persons with such "morals" are often utterly without the 
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noble thing called " moral selfhood." Moral selfhood contains 
nothing that is namby-pamby. It is not merely self-control, for 
it deals with self-active doing as well as with self-repression. 
It is even set opposite to altruism, for often in our so-called 
altruism, or our attempts at giving happiness to others, we may 
neglect our own self-culture, forgetting that the world will be 
cultured when each individual is cultured, and that selfhood is 
like a railroad pass, "not transferable." The attempts of many 
namby-pamby altruists at the practice of their creed stand in the 
way of universal culture ; for to do certain things for others pre- 
vents the development of their selfhood ; while to inspire them 
to do things for themselves is permanent help. It would be 
better if mankind should spend more time in attaining selfhood, 
realizing that the selfhood of each would become the selfhood 
of all. Buddha warned his followers against a certain dangerous 
kind of altruism when he told them not to worship him ; that he 
was only what all men might become ; therefore he told them to 
become : and like a wise teacher, he showed them the steps of 
what he called "The Way." 

"Can this thing be taught ? And if so, what are the steps of 
"The Way?" 

I have said that selfhood cannot be transferred, for in its 
very nature it cannot be a gift, but must be the result of one's 
own action. It is opposed to passive recipiency. Its very name, 
selfhood, indicates that it cannot be added to one by another in 
the sense in which we transfer information. The only possible 
method lies in inspiration by suggestion. A person who is drift- 
ing on asleep may be awakened, aroused, and stimulated to a 
sense of the necessity of selfhood. Thereafter, the development 
must be his own. At times when his inclination to "float" is 
stronger than his will, he may be further helped by the stimula- 
tion of a loving friend in the person of a teacher who has him- 
self attained selfhood, and the stir in whose soul keeps awake 
by its influence the somnolescent will of the other until that will 
becomes the dominant force in him. 

The matter may be stated like a case at law. The student's 
case is as follows : 
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A strong inclination versus a weak will. 

Through a failure to understand a student and to sympathize 
with him, the teacher "amends the petition" and becomes an 
accessory before the fact as follows : 

A strong inclination with a cross teacher as accessory versus 
a weak will. 

Will is incipient or even wholly wanting in the average high- 
school student. Willfulness, often mistaken for will, is not will ; 
it is the opposite. It must die before will can live. Willfulness 
is a stubborn determination to assist our inclination in doing 
what we want to do and ought not to do, or in avoiding the 
doing of what we do not want to do and ought to do. Will 
impels us to refrain from doing what we want to do and ought 
not to do, and to do that which we do not want to do and ought 
to do. 

The growth of true will is very slow. The following chart 
will illustrate its growth : 



Age, 6 



Age, 18 




Without suggestion and stimulation the upper triangle, ACB, 
maintains the width of the base, AB, at the left, and absorbs the 
triangle. Without stimulation, the infant will is so much weaker 
than the inclination that it is instantly and constantly conquered ; 
therefore, the case at law should be : 

A strong inclination versus a weak will with the accessory of 
a stimulating teacher. 

The problem before the teacher, then, is the development of 
the lower triangle from its apex, A, to its base, CD. 

In all true teaching, there must be four steps, as follows : 
( i) The formation of a correct purpose. (2) The determination 
of the steps the student must take to attain the purpose. (3) 
The discovery of the means by which to induce the student to 
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take the steps requisite to the attainment of the purpose. (4) 
The application of the means so that the student may take the 
steps requisite to the attainment of the purpose. 

Our difficulty is that we usually begin with the fourth step : 
we begin the application of unknown means to induce the stu- 
dent to take undiscovered steps in order to attain an undeter- 
mined purpose. 

I shall discuss the method of the development of selfhood 
under four heads according to the steps given above. 

Purpose. — Not all teachers have a definite purpose as to the 
development of the moral selfhood of their pupils. The best 
possible opportunities for the development of selfhood are to be 
found in what we usually call "government." But the average 
teacher, instead of using this perfect opportunity for the devel- 
opment of the moral selfhood of his students, has in view a very 
selfish purpose which tends to the moral selfhood of neither 
himself nor his students. His purpose is from the very first day 
to "hold down" his students in order that he may say to the 
board of education at the next election of teachers that he "held 
down" his school. Of course, with such a purpose, no possible 
beginning of selfhood can be made in the students, for no oppor- 
tunity is allowed them to take the smallest initiative toward 
moral selfhood, or holding themselves down, as the initiative in 
all acts pertaining to discipline is assumed by the teacher. And 
yet he wonders why disorder reigns as soon as he leaves the 
room. Would the same teacher expect a person to ride a bicycle 
gracefully when all his life he had sedulously been kept from 
touching it ? Would it be strange if the novice should fall down ? 
And should we be angry with him if he did ? The teacher's mis- 
take exists in that he expects the student to "be good' right 
at the start. Did anyone ever hear of a good pianist, a good 
bicyclist, a good shot, a good anything, except a student, right 
at the start ? But we expect a student to "be good" without 
ever having had a chance to try, although that same "being 
good" is just the most difficult thing in the world. Such an 
expectation is contrary to every experience in the world ; it is 
contrary to common sense. "Morals" can't be taught upon 
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such a basis, no matter how much Scripture we read ; and the 
teacher with such an idea who reads to his students from the 
thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians that charity "thinketh no 
evil," and then sneaks back and suddenly opens the door to catch 
his pupils in mischief, is likely to teach them, that he is a "sound- 
ing brass and a tinkling cymbal." Such a teacher should be 
quarantined, lest his type of "morality" become epidemic. In 
any other line of teaching, the teacher urges the student to prac- 
tice the thing which is being taught. The school-teacher strives 
to keep the student from it. To gain the moral selfhood which 
results in noble conduct without external force is harder to attain 
than anything else in the world. And yet many a teacher expects 
a child, or even a high-school student, to do on the first day this 
wonderful thing which he himself shows constantly the want of. 
The fault lies in the simple fact that he is expecting what nature 
herself has forbidden. He must settle down to the fact that 
inclination is strong, and that will is weak ; that moral selfhood 
is incipient ; that it grows with right suggestion and stimulation 
according to the chart given before ; and that without an oppor- 
tunity to grow by self-exercise, inclination will absorb the rec- 
tangle and that moral selfhood will be dwarfed as successfully 
by his process as an oak tree is dwarfed to a height of two feet 
by a Japanese horticulturist. 

So the teacher too often fails to comprehend the true func- 
tion of school government, out of which, to a great extent, moral 
selfhood must grow. The true function of government is to give 
an opportunity for freedom rather than for the teacher's restraint. 
He "holds the students down" until the close of school life, 
when the barbarian inclinations of childhood let go like a coiled 
spring Which has been compressed to the limit and then sud- 
denly released. All the intellectual selfhood that the student 
may have attained in his studies now becomes the servant of the 
undeveloped barbarian inclinations of a child, instead of the ser- 
vant of a moral selfhood developed by holding the student up 
instead of holding him down. Therefore the teacher, fully 
realizing a student's strength of inclination and its incipiency of 
will, should have for his purpose, not his own reelection, but the. 
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development of a true moral selfhood in the student from incip- 
iency to self-mastery. He should hold his students up, not 
down. A dashing mountain stream cannot be completely 
dammed. It only gathers power, and falls harder than before. 
The steps. — The problem of selfhood is correctly shown on 
page 351. The upper triangle, with its base, AB, and its apex, 
C, represents the diminishing domination of inclination and will- 
fulness. The lower triangle, with its apex at A, and its base at 
CD, represents the growing selfhood. The problem is to develop 
the lower triangle from A to CD. As the desideratum is self- 
hood, or freedom through self-control and self-activity, it can be 
attained only through freedom. The steps of the attainment are 
as follows : 

1. The pre-attainment by the teacher to a state of selfhood. 
Without this, he can neither understand the problem nor sympa- 
thize with a child in its most difficult of undertakings, nor can 
he set the example which is essential to the child in affording it 
an ideal. 

2. The next step is that the teacher shall clearly understand 
the doctrine of self-culture. To do this, he must determine, 
What is character? We hear much talk about "character-build- 
ing" from those who, if called upon for a definition, would find 
it somewhat difficult to define the thing; for our ideas upon 
character are very vague and indefinite. A noble character like 
that of Abraham Lincoln is usually considered an indivisible 
unity ; and the hope is that the children may, in some vague 
and indefinite way, attain to this desideratum. It cannot be 
attained in any such way. The problem must be rendered sim- 
pler. Buddha realized this as a result of his own struggles, and 
in his sympathy for the difficulties of others, he planned what 
he called "The Way." Wise teacher! The child in school, 
before whom a great ideal is held up, is likely to waste his time 
in idle hero-worship rather than in employing his time wisely in 
definite attempts to become like his ideal. He makes the mis- 
take taught by one of our religious societies. He looks out, not 
in. He should look out, and then in. He should be taught 
that his problem is like the theory of limits in geometry — that 
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his ideal is a line representing the limit, while he, himself, is an 
infinitely shorter line which he should make by definite efforts 
ever to approximate toward the limit. This is simply what 
George Washington was wise enough to do in his famous 
resolves. 

But a student cannot do this as long as he attempts the 
whole problem at once. He must divide his problem ; for, like 
all other great problems, character is divisible into lesser prob- 
lems. 

What is character? Character is the sum of definite charac- 
teristics whose existences are made manifest in what we call 
"actions*" or "deeds." Shakespeare was evidently of this opin- 
ion when in Act IV, scene iii, of Macbeth, he makes Malcolm des- 
cribe the character of an ideal king. He calls the characteristics 
that make up this character the "king-becoming graces," which 
he says are, justice, verity, temperance, stableness, bounty, per- 
severance, mercy, lowliness, devotion, patience, courage, and 
fortitude." Character building, according to Shakespeare, would 
be the development of these characteristics in ourselves so that 
the "king-becoming graces" would be manifest in all the daily 
actions of our lives. Abraham Lincoln possessed all those 
characteristics and many more. But to stand off and admire 
him for his mercy, his lowliness, his devotion, his patience, his 
courage, his justice, and his fortitude will make us good hero- 
worshipers, but it will in nowise build character in us. At this 
point comes the necessity of turning from hero-worship to intro- 
spection. Abraham Lincoln is dead, but the characteristics that 
made him what he was may still be attained. He who wishes to 
build a character like his ideal will find it very interesting to set 
down the characteristics of his hero ; then to forget his hero for 
a moment and turn his eyes inward. Then ask himself these 
questions: (i) Am /just? (2) Am /truthful? (3) Am/ 
temperate? (4) Am /stable? (5) Am / bountiful ? (6) Am 
/persevering? (7) Am /merciful? (8) Am /lowly? (9) Am 
/devoted? (10) Am /patient? (11) Am /truly courageous? 
(12) Have /fortitude? (13) Am /considerate? (14) Am / 
fair-minded? (15) Am /teachable? His sad answers to these 
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questions will plunge him into despair, and will bring him to the 
next step in the development of selfhood : 

3. An unrest or unsatisfiedness concerning the condition of 
his own character. This state always has its place in the begin- 
ning of character building. Some never reach it ; others never 
pass beyond it. 

This brings us to the next step which is — 

4. Stimulation from the outside to cause the student to 
attempt the development of the "king-becoming graces" in him- 
self by willful daily attempts which tend toward the permanent 
planting of characteristics. This needs no explanation. 

The next step is — 

5. The giving of opportunities to exercise his new-found 
desire. Without these opportunities selfhood can never be. 
The student who is "held down" can never even begin the 
attainment of these characteristics ; for no selfhood can ever be 
attained unless the student is given the choice between standing 
and falling. He must be given a chance to tumble, an oppor- 
tunity to blunder. Blunder he must a thousand times before he 
ever attains selfhood. It would indeed be fortunate if excel- 
lence could be attained without blundering, but it was not so 
decreed in the beginning, it seems. 

Nor should the student be condemned if he blunders. His 
very blunders are a part of his evolution from accidental exis- 
tence to willful selfhood. No one ever heard of an apple having 
an instant transformation from blossomhood to lucious ripeness. 
The very greenness of the apple is a part of its necessary devel- 
opment. No apple ever ripened without it. But with the sun- 
shine the greenness passes away. The teacher must realize the 
fact that without an opportunity to blunder, to fall, to have the 
choice between misbehavior and good conduct, the student can 
never even make a beginning of his evolution toward selfhood. 
This fact is as unalterable as the law of gravitation. Objectors 
may say that it is too ideal. That may be ; but just the same, 
it is the only way in which character can be attained except by 
rare accident. 

Selfhood is rational freedom, and freedom is born of freedom 
only. 
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The means. — In the preceding divisions some of the means 
for the attainment of selfhood have necessarily been given, and 
in this division there must necessarily be some repetition con- 
cerning the Purpose and the Steps, as the divisions are to a cer- 
tain extent inseparable. 

The first element of the means is found in the teacher as an 
ideal. The beauty of a teacher's selfhood as shown in his 
patience, sympathy, helpfulness, considerateness, calmness, earn- 
estness, cheerfulness, etc., is a powerful incentive to a student in 
the creation of a wish to be likewise. The teacher who has not 
attained selfhood should not be blamed for objecting to the con- 
clusions reached herein, for he will naturally find some difficulty 
in realizing what has been said. But nevertheless, the teacher 
must first become what he would have his student be ; otherwise, 
he cannot inspire the student to wish to be, nor sympathize with 
him, nor direct him, for such a teacher knows not the beauty of 
selfhood, nor can he guide someone over a path that he himself 
has not traveled. He must first become what he would have 
his student be. Horace said, " If you would have me weep, you 
must first shed tears." 

Caesar, in a remarkable paradox says, "The smallness of the 
time was so great, etc." But there often occurs in school a more 
remarkable one. A teacher tries to help a student. Unaccount- 
ably to him, the student gets angry. In his astonishment at so 
preposterous a thing as that the student should get angry, wrath 
rises in the teacher's breast, and he gets angry with the student 
because the student had no more sense than to get angry. If 
the teacher could not help getting angry, what could he expect 
the student to do ? And all this time, the teacher poses for an 
ideal whether he will or not. "Charity suffereth long and is 
kind." So the teacher must have that noble self-control which 
Robert Burns says is "wisdom's root." In one sense the teacher 
is the representative of the state ; and when scolded by an angry 
student, has no more right to return anger for anger than has a 
judge on the bench to curse a prisoner who resents his sentence. 
Besides, it stands in the way of his ultimate purpose. 

No means is more potent in inspiring a student to selfhood 
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than is a glad spirit, a right attitude toward life. The spirit of 
gladness, of cheerfulness, and of enjoyment, is a duty, and is 
the only spirit that has any business in a schoolroom. Both 
gladness and morbidness are as contagious as the smallpox. The 
very faces of some people make us glad, and in spite of our- 
selves, our smile will answer theirs. And a long face begets a 
long face. The day outside is dark and dreary ; we bemoan the 
fact when we should be glad that we are in a cheerful school- 
room, and that we do not have to be outside where the day is 
dark and dreary. Students should be taught that the fall of every 
raindrop is beneficent, and that rainless countries are deserts ; 
that every spell of bitter weather is necessary to the mellowness 
of the soil which feeds the children of men. A right attitude 
toward life is a duty, and sullen morbidness is a heinous crime, 
especially when in the presence of children. So, a right atti- 
tude toward life and a glad spirit are potent means toward 
inspiration to selfhood. 

Another means is the teacher's love for his own work. 
The teacher's hatred for his own work will soon communi- 
cate itself to the students. His love of making his work beauti- 
iful is likewise contagious. And it is a duty. A sculptor who 
sighs and watches the clock is not likely to produce a master- 
piece. 

The possession of selfhood by the teacher is like the posses- 
sion of a good story ; it begets a desire to communicate it to 
others. And so the teacher's selfhood becomes a primary and 
most potent means toward the selfhood of the student. 

The next important means lies in a belief that persuasion is 
the mightiest of forces. He who is looking for permanent 
results will not readily resort to force. He may have temporary 
success, but he will hold the student " down," not "up;" and 
the minute the teacher's back is turned the effect of his force is 
at an end, and the student is farther from that self-control that 
he must have out in life than he was before. 

Edmund Burke, in his " Speech on Conciliation," taught our 
profession a noble lesson when he gave his four famous reasons 
against force as a means of government. He said : " First, 
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sir, permit me to observe that the use of force alone is but 
temporary. It may subdue for a moment, but it does not 
remove the necessity for subduing again ; and a nation is not 
governed which is perpetually to be conquered." 

His second reason was that force is uncertain, and that terror 
is not always the effect of force. We know by experience that 
we may "shut a student's mouth," or our stronger arm may 
chain him to the seat, but we have implanted no good impulse 
and his sullen spirit rages within. 

Burke's third reason was that "we impair the object by our 
very endeavors to preserve it." He says : " The thing you fought 
for is not the thing you recover; but depreciated, sunk, wasted, 
and consumed in the contest. Nothing less will content me 
than whole America." . . . "Let me add," he says, "that I do 
not choose wholly to break the American spirit ; because it is 
the spirit that made the country." And boys whose spirits are 
crushed by force do not make noble men but sneaks. Their 
spirits need direction, not subjection. 

"Lastly," says Burke, "we have no sort of experience in 
favor of force as an instrument in the rule of thecolonies." And 
neither have we in the rule of schools. Force may help us "to 
hold" down our schools, but it has never helped to make noble 
men and women out of the boys and girls, and its use is a con- 
fession that we are not strong enough to persuade. 

How strange that when a little will-less child, trying his little 
best to be "good" falls from grace, that we should maul him for 
it! We had better say, "Jim, I know that you didn't do that 
because you are mean, but because you just couldn't help it. I 
know you want to be a man, and I'm going to help you. Let's 
try again." When the little struggling vine, clinging as best it 
can to a wall falls down in the storm, we don't trample on it in 
anger, but we get a strap and fasten it up. We do the same 
thing with a child, only the mode of application is different. 
Surely, a child deserves as much faith, and tenderness, and care 
as does a vine. 

We all know that we can be led with a spider's web, but that 
the best of us cannot be driven with a club ; and we justly take 
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pride in the fact. I should be proud of the same thing in a 
child unless I wanted to make a sneak and craven of him. 

Socrates, 2300 years ago, told the whole story when he said 
to Alcibiades : 

But I think that young men who exercise their understanding and expect 
to become capable of teaching their fellow-citizens what is for their interests 
grow by no means addicted to violence, knowing that on violence attend 
enmity and danger, but that by persuasion the same results are attained with- 
out peril and with good will ; for those who are compelled by us hate us as 
if despoiled of something, while those who are persuaded by us love us as if 
they had received a favor. It is not the part, therefore, of those who culti- 
vate the intellect to use violence ; for to adopt such a course belongs to those 
who possess brute force without intellect. Besides, he who would venture to 
use force has need of no small number of allies ; but he who can succeed 
with persuasion alone has need of none ; for though left alone, he will still 
think himself able to persuade. 

Another form of persuasion is found in the stimulation of 
inspiring talks upon the simple doctrine of self-culture from a 
teacher who has found delight in culturing himself. He who has 
practiced the doctrine will find no difficulty in giving such 
talks. And a student should know the method of his culture. 
The missing link in the "new education" lies in this very fact 
that the student does not know the method of his own work and 
growth. 

The application. — The application of the means in order to 
induce the student to take the steps requisite to the attainment 
of selfhood is not difficult when the preceding steps have been 
mastered by the teacher, for his own struggle to attain selfhood 
has developed a sympathy for the weaknesses of others, and has 
taught him enough of human nature to know how to proceed. 
He will find that with high-school students a simple and earnest 
explanation of the nature of the task before them will find a 
ready response in a majority of the students. I have yet to find 
the class in which the majority did not so readily respond. All 
that these will need is sympathy and stimulation when the task 
of self-conquest seems too great, and when many failures have 
plunged them into the slough of despond. 

The greatest part of the task comes with the remainder of 
the class which consists of the so-called "bad ones." These 
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must be dealt with separately and with untiring patience and 
charity. Whatever drives the spirit back upon itself must be 
avoided. Infinite kindness will melt a heart of stone. Many of 
the "bad ones" resist our kindly efforts because their experience 
has taught them to distrust the kindness that has "an axe to 
grind." When they have become convinced that the teacher's 
kindness is composed wholly of sympathy and love they will 
respond in kind, even though at first the surrender to a noble 
impulse may come with some shamefacedness and after a long 
battle with self. The writer of this article is not an enthusiastic, 
sentimental youth. He has tried athletic persuasion, and has 
given it up ; and he has tested the method which he herein advo- 
cates upon the most obstreperous and outrageous cases, and he 
has yet to find the case where, unless prevented by time limits, 
patient and unremitting kindness did not find a response at last. 
Force in such cases may be convenient for the time, but it oper- 
ates as did the Council of Pisa upon Galileo — the earth still 
moves. 

All means of humiliation must be seduously avoided. To 
prove this the reader has only to think his own experience, to 
remember how his own soul even yet rebels, and is filled with 
anger when someone with curling lip fires a sarcastic shot at 
him. Refractory students should be notified privately that the 
teacher desires to talk with them ; and if the teacher has himself 
attained that which he wishes the student to be, he will know 
what to say to bring a response to his own noble impulse. 

Often when but two or three bad ones are left in the class, 
the class which has itself been persuaded will settle the matter. 

The teacher must have faith in the good that is in children. 
He must be what he expects them to be. He must practice 
unremitting kindness. He must give the students a chance to 
practice selfhood. He must believe that the force of persuasion 
is more potent than the persuasion of force. He must not get in 
a hurry; for he knows that soul-growth is very slow ; that all good 
things grow slowly ; that the vine does not grow to the top of 
the tower in a day. He must not even let students do things 
"for the teacher." This will not bring selfhood. Selfhood will 
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be wanting when school life is over, and there is no teacher " to 
do things for." The student must do things for himself, and 
the teacher must heroically withdraw himself from the life of 
the student as the student gains in selfhood or the power to 
stand alone. 

The true place of graduation would be at the vanishing point 
of the necessity of a teacher. 

Selfhood cannot come out of the so-called "pupil-govern- 
ment." This is still "otherhood," in which the fear of the 
teacher is replaced by fear of the fellow-student. I would rather 
have my child fear a teacher than a pupil. Such government is 
only temporary, lacks the essential element of freedom, and 
does not tend to selfhood. This plan has, however, one advan- 
tage : it affords an excellent school for the training of political 
bosses. 

I think that a teacher should be able to leave his room at 
any time and for any time without the slightest thought of mis- 
behavior during his absence. A teacher of my acquaintance has 
thus left his students without a teacher in the midst of a great 
high school for a period of five days at a time. Upon one occa- 
sion a distinguished superintendent asked him "what he would 
do to them" upon his return in case he found that they had 
betrayed his trust. His answer was : " Nothing." The super- 
intendent then asked : " Do they know you will do nothing ? " 
The teacher said: "They do." "Then," said the superintend- 
ent, " I do not see how you expect them to behave when they 
know you will do nothing to them if they do not." " The very 
reason why I expect them to ' behave,' as you call it, is just 
because they know I will do nothing to them if they do not," 
said the teacher. Said the superintendent: "That is the most 
idiotic idea I ever heard of." 

The teacher's answer is worth quoting. He said, " I have a 
little daughter four years old. When she was a year old, her 
mother and myself concluded that she was old enough to learn 
to walk. So I took her and placed her little feet upon the floor, 
while her mother sat opposite at a distance of two feet, and with 
all the love that she could summon in her face, she tried to coax 
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the little one to cross the awful chasm — a chasm to that child 
more awful than any that you and I as men have ever attempted 
to cross. The little one looked from her mother to me and back 
again to her mother, trying to learn from our faces whether she 
could trust us or whether we were deceiving her. She found 
love and interest in our faces, and finally she made an attempt 
and — tumbled. According to your philosophy, sir, we should 
have "done something to her." We did. We picked her up 
in her fright and calmed her fears, and encouraged her to try 
again and again and again. And she is walking now. But we 
didn't put her in a sprinting race the next day, for we knew that 
she would have to take many tumbles and be comforted and 
encouraged many times before she could walk alone. A high- 
school student who has never been allowed to try to stand alone, 
sir, is just as helpless as to self-government as was that little girl 
to walk alone ; and walk alone morally it never will unless it be 
given the same trust, and sympathy, and encouragement as was 
that little girl. And so, sir, I haven't the slightest doubt that I 
shall find things all right upon my return; but if I do not, I will 
say, "Well, boys and girls, we failed ; but I know that you want to 
do this thing and that you can do this thing, and we will try again." 
He did find things all right upon his return. And after he 
had congratulated the students who were full of joy at their new 
found power, he said, " Do you conduct yourselves in this same 
way in your other class rooms ?" They answered in the negative. 
He said, "Why do you not?" Their answer was full of signifi- 
cance. They said, "They do not expect it of us. They sneak 
up to the door and open it suddenly to catch us in trouble ; and 
we give them just what they expect." But the teacher said, 
" Boys and girls, you have done well, but this is not yet selfhood. 
I do not want you to do these things for me. It would show 
more selfhood for you to put the suspicious teacher to shame by 
good conduct in his room, for you must learn to be true to duty 
on account of what you expect of yourselves, and not on account 
of what others expect of you. You felt insulted because the 
teacher suspected you, and then you proceeded to justify the 
suspicion at which you became insulted." 
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These same students, to the number of one hundred and 
ninety, conducted their work alone for many days during the 
senior year of their high-school course without a thought of 
anything but earnest effort to become what they nobly desired 
to be. 

Opportunities must.be given students if we ever expect them 
to be manly and womanly when their teachers have passed out 
of their lives and " The world is all before them, where to choose." 

If the teacher will realize what a mighty task it is to attain 
selfhood, study the problem, and then resolutely set to work to 
attain selfhood, that teacher will have no trouble in leading 
others to the great desideratum which makes a man rich without 
a dollar. 

And thus teaching will accomplish its purpose for life, rather 
than for the day ; and in the forgetfulness of his own reelection, 
the teacher will find it. 

But if he " expects his students to weep, he must first shed 

tears himself." 

William I. Crane 

Teacher of Boys and Girls 
Steele High School, 
Dayton, Ohio. 



